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PAKISTAN 
MacArthur should return 


PERSPECTIVE 


Only an international intervention can transform Pakistan 


NITIN PAI 


ACCORDING the Obama administration “the 
United States will increase non-military aid to 
Pakistan and hold them accountable for security in 
the border region with Afghanistan.” The En- 
hanced Partnership with Pakistan Act of 2008, in- 
troduced by Senators (now Vice-President) Joseph 
Biden and Richard Lugar appropriates up to 
US$1.5 billion in non-military assistance for fiscal 
years 2009-2013 and "encourages annual authorisa- 
tion of appropriations up to US$1.5 billion for fis- 
cal years 2014-2018 on the condition of an im- 
provement in the political and economic environ- 
ment." According to the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, of the US$11.5 billion it has allocated for Paki- 
stan over the next decade, the United States ex- 
pects to disburse around US$7.5 billion. 

That, to use Washington Post columnist Jim 
Hoagland's metaphor, is a lot of money to throw 
off helicopters. 

For, despite the promise of change and the ap- 
pointment of an accomplished diplomat as a point- 
man for Afghanistan-Pakistan, American strategy 
remains ‘more of the same’. That's because the 
United States provided around US$12 billion in 
overt aid to the Pakistani government between 
2002-2008 and finds itself in a worse position to- 
day than it was when General Musharraf hitched 


Pakistan's wagons onto America's war against the 
Taliban and al-Qaeda. Of course, it is all very well 
to argue that the Bush administration was to 
blame for the lopsidedness of the aid—only US$3 
billion was allocated for non-military purpos- 
es—but the fact is that United States continues to 
think that some variation of giving aid and sup- 
porting democratic institutions will somehow 
work, and the military establishment can be hu- 
moured, paid off, won over or simply left alone. 
The Obama administration’s approach com- 
pletely ignores the fundamental problem. And that 
is that the entity that lies at the heart of the biggest 
challenges to international security—-Pakistan's 
military-jihadi complex—is largely out of control 
of all its masters. The Pakistani civilian govern- 
ment, leave alone ordinary Pakistanis never really 
had control over it. But the experience of the last 
decade has shown that the United States, Saudi 
Arabia and even China are unable to influence the 
Pakistani army enough to secure their own inter- 
ests. The terrorist attacks on Mumbai in November 
2008 have shattered the hopeful myth that the 
‘peace process’ with India has aligned the corpo- 
rate interests of the military establishment away 
from sponsoring cross-border terrorism. If the pre- 
sent is bad, the future is worse—because the com- 
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ing decade will see the near total radicalisation of 
the Pakistani armed forces run in parallel with 
ever more numbers of young people totally in- 
fused in Islamic supremacist ideology. Pakistan's 
nuclear weapons are now effectively protecting the 
military-jihadi complex, not the Pakistani nation. 
The combination presents an serious threat to the 
international community at large, the United 
States, China, Europe and Saudi Arabia included. 
The focus on the war in Afghanistan has ren- 
dered the United States blind to the strategic real- 
ity that 'surges' and reconstruction efforts are 
bound to fail unless the Pakistani military-jihadi 
complex is completely dismantled. What Pakistan 
needs is the kind of transformation that General 
Douglas MacArthur brought about in Japan. There 
too was a militarised state that had recently in- 
vaded a neighbour for 'strategic depth’. There too 
was the use of extremist religious ideology as an 
excuse for irredentism and territorial ambition. 
There too was an education system that was 


Pakistan's nuclear weapons are now effec- 
tively protecting the military-jihadi complex, 
not the Pakistani nation. The combination pre- 
sents an serious threat to the international 
community at large, the United States, China, 
Europe and Saudi Arabia included. 


brainwashing young minds. There too was a feu- 
dal elite controlling the levers of the economy. And 
there too were suicide bombers. 

But between late 1945-1952, a period of just 
seven years, General Douglas MacArthur occupied 
Japan, reconstructed its war-torn economy, demili- 
tarised the state, fixed the education system and 
instituted a democracy that has endured since 
then. Here's how he summarised his brief as he 
flew in, on August 30th 1947, to take over as Su- 
preme Commander of the Allied Powers (SCAP) in 
Japan: 

First, destroy the military power. Punish war 

criminals. Build the structure of representative 

government. Modernize the constitution. Hold 
free elections. Enfranchise the women. Release 

the political prisoners. Liberate the farmers. 

Establish a free labor movement. Encourage a 

free economy. Abolish police oppression. De- 

velop a free and responsible press. Liberalize 
education. Decentralize political power. Sepa- 
rate the church from state. 

It is hard to find a better to-do list for today’s 
Pakistan. 

While the majority of the occupying troops 
(around 110,000 at their peak) were American and 
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General MacArthur personally exercised tremen- 
dous authority as their commander, the occupation 
itself was the result of a resolution among the great 
powers of the day. And the allied occupation con- 
sisted of international troops, mainly from the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth (30,000 at one point), and, in- 
cluded Indian troops and airmen up to October 
1947. And in just over six years, General MacAr- 
thur had substantially achieved what he had set 
out to achieve. And the cost to the United States 
treasury? Roughly US$15.2 billion (in 2005 dollars) 
of which the Japanese government repaid US$490 
million. 

Robert Kagan, a scholar at the Carnegie En- 
dowment, skirted around this idea when he sug- 
gested that parts of Pakistan be placed under "in- 
ternational receivership". “[Rather] than simply 
begging the Indians to show restraint, a better op- 
tion could be to internationalise the response" and 
"have the international community declare that 
parts of Pakistan have become ungovernable and a 
menace to international security. Establish an in- 
ternational force to work with the Pakistanis to 
root out terrorist camps in Kashmir as well as in 
the tribal areas.". Dr Kagan felt that China and 
Russia might block such an intervention—yet, Bei- 
jing and Moscow cannot entirely believe that they 
have nothing to worry about those ‘non-state’ ac- 
tors from Pakistan. 

Just as General MacArthur operated under the 
aegis of Emperor Hirohito to defuse popular resis- 
tance, it might be necessary for the international 
receivership to act on behalf of a popular Pakistani 
leader. Finding one popular enough, admittedly, is 
a problem. 

But the conditions for an international interven- 
tion might be close at hand—the Taliban have de- 
feated the Pakistani army in Swat are knocking on 
the doors of Peshawar. The use of fighter aircraft 
and armour for counterinsurgency have displaced 
hundreds of thousands and are breeding resent- 
ment. Meanwhile, a fresh political crisis is brewing 
with Nawaz Sharif's party all but withdrawing 
support for Mr Zardari's government. Given the 
circumstances, General Ashfaq Kayani is unlikely 
to want to directly mount a coup. In the crisis lies 
an opportunity for the international community, 
led by the United States, to work towards a lasting 
remedy to the ‘international migraine’. 

The original MacArthur plan was preceded by 
a nuclear explosion. The new one must not wait 
for such a tragedy to occur. 


Nitin Pai is editor of Pragati and blogs at The Acorn 
(acorn.nationalinterest.in). 


SCENARIOS 


Pakistan 2020 


Nine alternative futures 


Between Talibanisation & de-Talibanisation 
K Subrahmanyam 


THE COMING years are likely to see the crucial 
battle in the clash of civilisations between the West 
led by the United States and NATO on one 
side and jihadi Islam on the other side. Pakistan 
will be the battlefield. The departing US National 
Security Advisor, Stephen Hadley has highlighted 
that Pakistan will be the central foreign polli- 
cy challenge to the Obama administration. The 
battle has already begun with US Predator- 
launched missiles hitting Pakistani targets, with 
the connivance of Pakistani army and the govern- 
ment. US has already announced its plans for 
long-term stay in Afghanistan. Development 
of military infrastructure for long-term stay of US 
and NATO forces in Afghanistan has begun. 

The outgoing American NSA points out that 
the Afghan problem cannot be solved without 
solving the Pakistan problem. De-Talibanisation 
of Afghanistan necessitates de-Talibanisation of 
Pakistan. Pakistan Army engendered the Taliban 
and other jihadi organisations to use them as 
their instruments to keep Afghanistan as their stra- 
tegic depth and bleed India through a thousand 
cuts. But jihadi Islam developed a live organism of 
its own (a heretical derivative of Islam) and its 
own purpose. While certain elements of Pakistan 
Army, especially the Inter-Services Intelligence 
appear to be still confident that they will be able to 
use the jihadis for their purposes, the jihadis are s- 
preading their cult and their control over increas- 
ing areas of Pakistan and Afghanistan. Though the 
Pakistani generals may believe in manifest Islamic 
destiny they are not likely to reconcile themselves 
to a Talibanised Caliphate, or prefer their children 
to be Talibanised. Therefore as the US-NATO 
forces intensify their operations against Taliban 
the Pakistani generals and civil society will have to 
make up their minds on which side they are going 
to be. 

The present situation has to get worse before it 
can get better. Whatever blunders President 
George W Bush may have committed in invad- 
ing Iraq he is leaving Iraq in some shape. President 
Obama cannot afford to accept defeat in 
Afghanistan-Pakistan region. The jihadis may not 
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wholly be under the control of the Pakistan Army 
as they were not while plotting various terrorist 
acts in Britain or within Pakistan itself. There- 
fore the global war against terrorism with 
Pakistan-Afghanistan region as its epicentre will 
continue. As the United States focusses attention 
on Pakistan as its central problem there is likely to 
be greater demands on the relatively effective use 
of Pakistani Army to counter Talibanisation. The 
war to determine whether Pakistan will be Tali- 
banised or de-Talibanised is unavoidable. 


K Subrahmanyam is a senior strategic affairs analyst. 


Just, prosperous and at peace within and without 
Pakistan’s Planning Commission report, 2006 


VISION 2030: Developed, industrialised, just and 
prosperous Pakistan through rapid and sustain- 
able development in a resource constrained econ- 
omy by deploying knowledge inputs 

Pakistan will be an interesting place to live in 
during the next three decades. Its people will be 
better fed, better educated and more skilled than 
in the recent past. Education at all tiers will be the 
prime focus so that a competitive and thinking 
mind will emerge while remaining 
uniquely Pakistani. By nurturing human potential 
and exploiting its geopolitical position, Pakistan 
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will move into a totally new environment of pros- 
perity and productivity. It will also become more 
integrated in the region and the rest of the world. 

Its major new arc of activity will lie in an exten- 
sive corridor for trade, transportation, energy, and 
industry, stretching from Gwadar at the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf to the northern reaches of the 
country and beyond to China and Central 
Asia. Goods, energy, and services will flow from 
North to South and vice versa, as also East-West to 
the Gulf region and South Asia. Pakistan will offer 
economic activities in trade, transportation, en- 
ergy, and manufacturing to every group or nation 
that wants to invest in a rapidly growing, strategi- 
cally positioned economy. 

An open economy with many international 
stakeholders will also be an excellent incentive for 
peace expansion of potential influence in the 
region...Pakistan will be an active player in re- 
gional and international co-operation, with a com- 
petitive enabling environment for innovation and 
investment. 

Pakistan will be a just and prosperous socie- 
ty, at peace with itself and the rest of the world. 


Extracted from a vision document prepared during 
General Musharraf’s regime. 


Pakistan's only hope is to link in every possible 
way with India and China. Pakistan will favour 
the China part of the amazing rise, but in this 
future, economic growth is far more important 
than ideological struggles. 


“Pashtunistan” 
United States National Intelligence Council 


THE FUTURE of Pakistan is a wild-card in consid- 
ering the trajectory of neighbouring Afghanistan. 
Pakistan’s Northwest Frontier Province and tribal 
areas probably will continue to be poorly gov- 
erned and the source or supporter of cross-border 
instability. If Pakistan is unable to hold together 
until 2025, a broader coalescence of Pashtun tribes 
is likely to emerge and act together to erase 
the Durand Line, maximising Pashtun space at the 
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expense of Punjabis in Pakistan and Tajiks and 
others in Afghanistan. 

Alternatively, the Taliban and other Islamist 
activists might prove able to overawe at least some 
tribal politics. 


Extracted from Global Trends 2025, “a fresh look at how 
key global trends might develop over the next 15 
years” 


“Chindistan” 
Sohail Inayatullah 


WITH INDIA likely to move into the ranks of the 
G-8 by 2020, gaining a permanent UN Security 
Council position, Pakistan's only hope is to link in 
every possible way with India and China—or 
‘Chindia’. Certainly Pakistan will favour the China 
part of the amazing rise, but in any case, in this 
future, economic growth is far more important 
than ideological struggles. 

To move in this direction, the East Asian model 
may be adopted. This model is characterised by a 
clear vision of the future, transparency; break up 
of the feudal system, limited democracy (One 
party rule) and creatively finding a niche role in 
the global economy, and then using that to spring- 
board to becoming a global player. 

However, the India example shows that eco- 
nomic rise is possible outside the East Asian 
model. In any case, this future is hopeful but re- 
quires investment in infrastructure and a favour- 
ing of globalized capitalism. Instead of lamenting 
the colonial past, in this future, Pakistan creates its 
own transnational corporations. Politics moves 
from focusing on old wrongs (Kashmir, for exam- 
ple) to desired futures. Instead of Chindia, Chin- 
distan is created. 


Sohail Inayatullah is a professor at Tamkang University, 
Taiwan. 


Pakistan is the next Afghanistan 
M D Nalapat 


2020 WILL mark nearly five decades since Paki- 
stan's rulers sought to use an extremist vision in 
order to reinforce a moral authority frayed because 
of deliberate administrative incompetence. Zulfi- 
kar Ali Bhutto sought to appease the Wahhabi 
fringe in his country. After Bhutto, each successor 
has added to the influence of the Wahhabists, with 
Zia ul-Haq launching a process of making 
the Pakistan military not a professional but a relig- 


ious force, a course that has led to the replacement 
of the feudal elite within the higher ranks of the 
armed forces with graduates of the madrassas. 
Since Zia, it is less professional competence than a 
radical world-view that matters in decisions con- 
cerning promotion to higher ranks. While the 
feudal-commercial elite still enjoy a high degree of 
prosperity, it is the radical minority that controls 
the streets, as well as the agenda of the Paki- 
stan army, an institution that controls controls the 
state apparatus. 

In substance,the Pakistan army is an institution 
whose principal objective is to ensure the domi- 
nance of Wahhabi Punjabis over other segments of 
society in the country. This is sought to be camou- 
flaged by playing up such red herrings as the 
"threat from India" or the "importance of Kashmir. 
After the failure of the Kashmir jihad there has 
been a steady decline in the affection and respect 
felt by Punjabis, most of whom are aware that it is 
the army that ensures their dominance over 
Pashtuns, Baloch and Sindhis who play a subser- 
vient role. 

Given the control of the military over the civil- 
ian component, and because of the domination of 
Punjab over the other provinces, Pakistan will 
never enjoy stability unless the military becomes 
de-jihadised and becomes a professional force. 
This is a difficult task, given that even in 1948, the 
troops fought in Kashmir in the guise of irregulars, 
believing that they were engaged in jihad. This is 
necessary for genuine federalism with Sindhis, 
Pashtuns, Baloch and others enjoying parity with 
the Punjabis. Pakistan will never be stable unless 
Wahhabism makes way for the Sufi ethic of India 
or Turkey. Stability in Pakistan implies the discred- 
iting and removal from relevance of the Wahhabi 
tendency, as well as a de-jihadisation of the 
military. 

Thanks to the oxygen provided by the Mili- 
bands in India, the United States, China and the 
Europeam Union, rather than anchor 
in Sufism, Pakistan is likely to witness a ferocious 
battle between the jihadis and the moderate seg- 
ment of Pakistan's society, that is likely to lead to 
an increasing focus within Sindh, Balochistan and 
the Pashtun lands towards a separate state. The 
country can be kept together only as a moderate, 
Sufi democracy, not as a military-ruled Wahhabist 
state. By 2020, Pakistan is likely to resemble Af- 
ghanistan in the early part of the 1990s, a country 
with different nationalities, separate in all except 
name. Pakistan is the next Afghanistan. 


M D Nalapat is director of the school of geopolitics at 
Manipal University. 
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Pakistan 2030 - A Miracle 

Nadeem Ul Haque 

IN 2015, the Kashmir dispute was resolved and 
peace with India was achieved. As part of the 
peace process all restrictions on the movement 
of goods and people were removed. The two 
neighbours who shared centuries of history and 
trade were finally able to restore those human 
and cultural linkages. One important aspect of this 
peace was the final scaling down of the defence 
establishment in Pakistan. However, the peace 
alone would not have been enough to reduce the 
economic and political power of the defence estab- 
lishment if other factors had also not fallen into 
place to change the power structures of the coun- 
try. 

Pakistan faced many a constitutional hiatus in 
its first 75 years to reach a situation where a large 
scale consultation on a constitutional reform 
was adopted. This consultation involved all seg- 
ments of society and was fully guided by leading 
intellectuals. A wide ranging process was set up 


Pakistan is likely to witness a ferocious battle 
between the jihadis and the moderate seg- 
ment of Pakistan's society, that is likely to lead 
to an increasing focus within Sindh, Balochis- 
tan and the Pashtun lands towards a sepa- 
rate state. 


for more than a year to develop principles of stable 
representative government. Then through a series 
of referenda, these proposals were adopted and 
the constitution amended. The referenda and the 
discussion made sure that the people understood 
the constitutional principles that were being a- 
dopted. 

After a long ideological struggle, a consensus 
on a secular Pakistan was reached. It was recog- 
nised that Pakistan was a homeland for Muslims 
but that other faiths could live and contribute in 
Pakistan. Diversity was to be cherished for it made 
for human productivity. The result was that the 
state took a decision to do away with the previ- 
ous attempts at Islamisation. The earlier Zia legis- 
lation was finally abandoned and syllabi made 
more amenable to a modern state. Spiritual educa- 
tion was considered important but given the sec- 
tarian divides was best left to the family. 

To check the clergy which had gone overboard 
on fundamentalism, a set of reforms for the or- 
ganisation of the clergy were put in place. Clearly 
the fundamentalist episode had shown the popula- 
tion that there was a need to set professional stan- 
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dards for the clergy if a high quality of service 
was required. The government therefore set about 
setting up a framework for the funding, certifica- 
tion and professional improvement of the clergy. 


Nadeem UI Haque was director of Pakistan Institute of 
Development Economics. Extracted from his draft pa- 
per published in September 2006. 


Postwar Pakistan 
Stephen P Cohen 


THE TIMING, duration, and intensity of a future 
India-Pakistan war is impossible to predict, but 
some possible outcomes include the following: 

- As in 1971, a less-than-total war might lead to 
the army's disgrace. This would provide an oppor- 
tunity to reset Pakistan's political order. Whether 


or not this would happen would depend on the 
availability of responsible and experienced politi- 
cians; there might also be active foreign attempts 
to encourage the rise of moderate groups. 

- Anew war could lead to a limited or even a 
major exchange of nuclear weapons. Japan's un- 
conditional surrender and occupation is not a 
likely precedent, since Pakistan's own nuclear 
weapons would be available for retaliation. Unless 
a nuclear war was carefully limited—avoiding ma- 
jor urban areas and the production of large 
amounts of fallout—the devastation would be on 
the scale of World War II Japan or Germany, but 
without deep technical and administrative re- 
sources available for postwar reconstruction. In 
such an environment, the army would play an es- 
sential law-and-order role, but the reconstruction 
of Pakistan as a modern state, if attempted, could 
only be initiated from outside the country. 

- A major war might cause a split in the army, 
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with some factions wanting to fight on, others 
willing to sue for peace, and a few willing to bring 
down the enemy with a devastating city-busting 
nuclear strike. Such pro-war and anti-war factions 
might form along ethnic, sectarian, or even ideo- 
logical lines, and a civil war flowing from an inter- 
national war would be a distinct possibility. 

- Pakistan is now less able to handle the conse- 
quences of a major war (or significant natural dis- 
aster) than it was ten or twenty years ago. The 
confidence of core elites in the future of Pakistan is 
reduced, the economic situation more uncertain, 
and Pakistan's military position, despite the bomb, 
is less secure than it was then. Further, many of 
Pakistan's institutions, including the army, are 
weaker now. In brief, the shock of even a limited 
war or other major disasters might be greater than 
it would have been ten years ago. 

In the event of another conventional war, the 
nuclear threat would make Pakistan's escalation 
policy central to its survival. 


Stephen P Cohen is a senior foreign policy fellow at 
Brookings Institution. One of the several future scenar- 
ios from The Idea of Pakistan, Brookings Institution 
Press, 2004. Dr Cohen does not regard this scenario as 
very likely. 


Chronic crossroads 
Rohit Pradhan & Harsh Gupta 


THE PAKISTAN of late 2008 looks like Pakistan of 
1996. The Army is back in the barracks; democracy 
seems to have taken roots; and it appears that the 
country will finally emerge as a genuine liberal 
democracy. But fast-forward thirteen years: after 
coups and another set of democratic elections, 
Pakistan becomes an "international migraine". Nei- 
ther the prospect of Pakistan’s emergence as a lib- 
eral democracy nor its actually imploding into 
pieces seems strong: It remains a nation perpetu- 
ally tottering on the edge without ever quite top- 
pling over. 

The underlying issue is of course the radicalisa- 
tion of Pakistan—a result of the country’s found- 
ing principles nurtured and strengthened by Zia’s 
Islamisation project. How can a society enveloped 
by extremism and fraying at the edges—witness 
the state's debacle in Swat valley—remain rela- 
tively stable in the medium term? 

Well, mainly due to the relative strength of a 
nuclear-armed army that is the pre-dominant actor 
capable of large-scale violence. Insurgencies and 
secessionist movements do control swathes of ter- 
ritory, but cannot take over important urban cen- 


tres. However, as the events after Mumbai attack 
demonstrated, the jihadis and the quasi- 
jihadis—the Pakistani Army—are ready to unite 
against the common enemy: India. 

Geopolitics of the region dictates the continu- 
ance of Pakistan as a nation-state. China will con- 
tinue to use Pakistan to limit India's strategic im- 
print and contain its rival to the level of a sub- 
regional power. Similarly, declining American 
power and wariness to engage in nation-building 
rules out attempts at MacArthur-style reconfigura- 
tions. India is prepared to bide its time, rather than 
wage open warfare and risk an economic slow- 
down. 

External forces continue to provide the oxygen 
to Pakistani state, so the only critical change can 
come from the inside. But that too is unlikely. 

Lacking enduring institutions, transformational 
leadership is the only agent of change. But there is 
no strong Ataturk on the horizon while the army 
clamps down on idealistic Gorbachevs. And those 
who hold the reins of democratic chariots—the 
Bhuttos and the Sharifs—are too indebted to the 
feudal lords, the military establishment or foreign 
patrons to attempt fundamental reordering of the 
Pakistani society. And the Army—defender of Is- 
lam; entrepreneur; landowner and more—is too 
entrenched and too invested in the current system 
to even contemplate permitting the emergence of 
alternate power centres. 

The Pakistani population growth rate has fi- 
nally begun to slow; its economy has attempted to 
get rid of Zulfikar Bhutto's "Islamic socialism"; 
there is a growing middle class; and most impor- 
tantly there remain minorities—from the Mohajirs 
to the Balochs who are not ready to cede complete 
control to an increasingly radicalised Punjabi es- 
tablishment. But the nascent civil society will be 
unable to push back and compel the military- 
jihadi establishment, the feudal-political estab- 
lishment and outside powers to allow Pakistan to 
break free from the chronic crossroads. 


Rohit Pradhan & Harsh Gupta are resident commenta- 
tors on The Indian National Interest. 


Stable Pakistan—an Oxymoron 
R Vaidyanathan 


THE RECENT report of the fall of Swat valley and 
the Talibanisation of that area indicate what is to 
come. Large segments of the middle and senior 
level army officers have been slowly Talibanised. 
This will reach a head by 2020 (or even much ear- 
lier) with a result that the United States and China 


PERSPECTIVE 


will not find the Musharrafs and the Yahya Khans 
to play ball with. Tribal regions and provinces will 
be further alienated from the Punjab-centric, 
Army-ruled centre. One can expect civil wars be- 
tween Talibanised portions of society and others. 
Attempts by army to broker peace often do not 
succeed. 

US forces will become regular occupational 
forces and there will be smaller states or tribal ar- 
eas fighting in a long drawn war. Sometimes there 
will be ambient conflicts and sometimes higly 
flared up ones. China will not be interested in 
sending its ground troops to fight with or against 
the US soldiers inside Pakistan. The civil war 
might create a deluge of refugees pouring across 
the border into India. At the same time, the in- 
creasing intolerance towards “Pakis” in UK and 
other countries of Europe can erupt on a large 
scale and create a huge exodus in to an unstable 
Pakistan. That will exacerbate the turmoil. 


One can expect civil wars between Talibanised 
portions of society and others. Attempts by 
army to broker peace often do not 
succeed. US forces will become regular occu- 
pational forces and there will be smaller states 
or tribal areas fighting in a long drawn war. 


India will not overtly try to participate in the 
fratricidal war. Like an oncologist, it will attempt 
to keep the malignancy from spreading to its side 
of the border. It will adopt the strategy of a simple 
spectator who has betted on both sides of the con- 
flict to watch it continue so that over an extended 
period the auto-cannibalism will slowly devour all 
the participants. Americans and perhaps some en- 
thusiastic Europeans might permanently get sta- 
tioned in that region. But if the terror groups 
from Pakistan show their prowess in the United 
States homeland again, then Pakistan might be 
‘bombed back to the Stone Ages.’ 

The grim situation which may continue for ten 
to twenty years will not necessarily worry India 
since an unstable Pakistan without an army con- 
trolled centre will find it difficult to export terror- 
ism. 


R Vaidyanathan is professor of finance at the Indian 
Institute of Management, Bangalore. 
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Essential readings of the month 


RAVI GOPALAN & VIJAY VIKRAM 


> Islamic Radicalisation of 
Pakistan: B for Bandook, J 
for Jihad 
PERVEZ HOODBHCOY, a 
nuclear physicist at 
Quaid-e-Azam University 
argues (The “Saudi- 
ization” of Pakistan) that 
this westward drift is not 
geophysical but cultural 
with austere and unyield- 
ing Wahhabism replacing 
the gentler Sufism which 
was predominant in the 
Subcontinent for centu- 
ries. 

Dr Hoodbhoy shows 
that this was a policy 
adopted twenty five years 
ago by Pakistan, one 
driven by a belief that 
Pakistan must exchange 
its Subcontinental identity 
for an Arab-Muslim to 
better define itself in con- 
trast to India. 

Moreover, the Paki- 
stani village has under- 
gone a transformation, 
fuelled by the return of 
Pakistani labourers from 
Arab countries. 

Dr Hoodbhoy attrib- 
utes Pakistan’s Arabisation 
to Zia and the Afghan 
jihad. With assistance 
from Saudi Arabia, He 
goes on to state that 
tribal militancy stems 
from teachings of Islam as 
a complete code for life in 
an education system that 
engenders a siege mental- 
ity in children. 

Dr Hoodbhoy con- 
cludes that Pakistan’s fate 
will be determined by the 
ideological and political 
battle between citizens 
who want a theocratic 
state and those who want 
a modern Islamic repub- 
lic. 


> Pakistan — Internal prob- 
lems and their effect on 
global security 

A RAND Corporation 

Occasional Paper written 

by Ashley Tellis and Rob- 

ert Blackwill analyses the 


Mumbai attacks of 26th 
November 2008. Of par- 
ticular importance are the 
implications of the Mum- 
bai attacks for Pakistan.A 
challenge lies in applying 
“selective pressure” on 
Pakistan’s national secu- 
rity establishment in the 
short term without en- 
dangering the fragile civil- 
ian government in the 
long term.The security 
establishment, acutely 
aware of this balancing act 
has in all likelihood made 
the rational calculation 
that military action 
against Pakistan is unlikely. 

Furthermore, while 
LeT is unlikely to have 
fully turned its back on its 
creator, the ISI, it is prob- 
able that the organisation 
has become an entity 
upon itself with significant 
external sources of fund- 
ing. This gives it greater 
freedom of action. 

Thus, while the LeT 
may have started life as a 
Kashmir-focused group 
with a primarily Punjabi 
cadre designed to serve 
the sectional interests of 
Pakistan’s security estab- 
lishment, it can be argued 
that the group is expand- 
ing co-operation with Al- 
Qaeda in Afghanistan and 
increasingly sees itself as 
part of the global struggle 
against the ‘“Zionist- 
Hindu- Crusader” alli- 
ance. 


> International involve- 
ment to deliver peace in 
South Asia 
JABIN T JACOB of the 
Institute of Peace and 
Conflict Studies, New 
Delhi proposes (Guaran- 
teeing Borders in South 
Asia) that India call for 
five-party talks (FPT) in- 
volving Afghanistan, Paki- 
stan, India, China and the 
US with a focus on the 
provision of international 
guarantees to Pakistan 


that its territorial integ- 
rity would be respected if 
it wholeheartedly com- 
mitted its resources to 
the war on terror against 
the Taliban and Al Qaeda. 
To get the FPT off the 
ground, the agenda would 
have to include Pakhtoon- 
istan, and Kashmir. 


MICHAEL E O’HAN- 
LON, senior foreign pol- 
icy fellow at the Brook- 
ings Institution shares his 
views (Playing for keeps in 
Afghanistan) following a 
visit to Afghanistan. He 
outlines the signs of hope 
as well as the challenges 
in the backdrop of the 
proposed additional US 
troop surge of 30000. 
While suggesting guarded 
optimism he cautions the 
situation is likely to get 
worse before an im- 
provement as US forces 
move into previously un- 
contested areas. 


> India’s Pakistan Options 


RAMESH THAKUR, direc- 
tor of the Balsillie school 
of international affairs in a 
YaleGlobal article (The 
Dilemma of Dealing With 
Terror Central) argues 
that shrugging off Indian 
anger at the Mumbai at- 
tacks as merely an Indian 
problem, could be a huge 
miscalculation. 

Stating that India may 
no longer have a vested 
interest in the stability of 
Pakistan, he argues that 
unless Pakistan’s military 
is brought under civilian 
control and support to 
terrorists terminated, 
India might undertake 
targeted attacks against 
terrorists and their insti- 
tutions. He also calls for 
regional governments to 
collaborate on eliminating 
ethnic and religious vio- 
lence through democratic 
structures and institu- 
tions. 


FILTER 


IN AN op-ed for the Asian 
Age, Brahma Chellaney, 
professor of strategic 
studies at New Delhi’s 
Centre for Policy Re- 
search, views India’s 
diplomacy-heavy response 
to the Mumbai attacks as 
wholly inadequate. The 
optimum strategy for 
India pursue in the wake 
of the attacks would be 
to mount a credible 
threat of force. However, 
unlike Operation Parak- 
ram in 2002, Pakistan 
would have to be con- 
vinced that there exists in 
New Delhi a robust 
political will to carry out 
its promise of a decisive 
military onslaught. 

Dr Chellaney’s crucial 
point however is about 
Pakistan’s unique suscep- 
tibility to Indian military 
pressure. He argues that 
India and the United 
States should act bilater- 
ally in a Reagenesque ploy 
to bankrupt Pakistan. Its 
economy is in a state of 
collapse with Islamabad is 
already seeking credit 
extending far beyond the 
$7.6 billion IMF bailout 
package. Pakistan’s tit-for- 
tat mobilisation would 
cost millions of dollars a 
day and would bleed the 
treasury dry, thereby 
bankrupting the Pakistani 
state allowing India to 
apply economic pressure 
to coerce Pakistan into 
dismantling its terror 
infrastructure. 


Ravi Gopalan and Vijay 
Vikram are research as- 
sociates with Pragati. Vijay 
blogs at Vijayum Analytica 
(vijayum.blogspot.com). 
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The assembly line of international terrorism 


Why the threat from Jamaat-ud-Dawa Is set to rise 


WILSON JOHN 


THE MANNER in which groups like the Lashkar- 
e-Taiba (LeT) have been allowed to function as 
charitable and educational organisations in Paki- 
stan since 2002 has attracted much global attention 
after the Mumbai attacks. 

The motive for the Pakistani army to follow a 
multifaceted policy towards terrorist entities is to 
retain the option of using terrorist groups as in- 
struments of state policy, particularly in India and 
Afghanistan. The policy has yielded visible gains 
for the army on both fronts. 

A telling example of this strategy is LeT and its 
parent organisation, Markaz Dawa wal Irshad 
(MDI). With the blessings of Sheikh Abdullah Az- 
zam, a radical Palestinian ideologue (and onetime 
mentor of Osama bin Laden), Hafiz Mohammad 
Saeed, a religious teacher from a Lahore college, 
established MDI in the late 80s to support the Af- 
ghan mujahideen against Soviet forces. The MDI’s 


armed wing, LeT, was set up by Mr Saeed’s ma- 
ternal uncle Maulana Hafiz Abdullah, an associate 
of Muhammad Ali Jinnah. The two are bound by 
another stronger, familial knot—Mr Abdullah’s 
sons Abdur Rehman Makki and Abdul Mannan 
are married to Mr Saeed’s sisters. Mr Makki is to- 
day Mr Saeed’s deputy in LeT, and surprisingly, 
has remained untouched by the UN Security 
Council’s sanctions on the LeT leadership follow- 
ing the Mumbai attacks. 

The MDI and LeT have been banned by the US 
State Department since 2002 for supporting terror- 
ist activities various parts of the world—LeT cells 
were uncovered in the US and Australia. 

Pakistan banned MDI and LeT on January 13, 
2002, but nevertheless allowed the group to func- 
tion as a charitable organisation named Jamaat-ud 
Dawa (JuD). In 2001, Mr Saeed declared that he 
was disbanding the LeT and beginning charity 
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work through the JuD. There is little evidence of 
this supposed reformation. The Pakistani govern- 
ment argued it had no evidence of JuD’s terror 
links, but there is convincing evidence of the role 
of LeT recruits in terror attacks in Kashmir and 
other parts of India. Recently, the LeT was impli- 
cated in the July 2008 suicide bombing of the In- 
dian Embassy in Kabul and the Taliban attack on 
the US forces that killed nine American soldiers in 
Kunar, eastern Afghanistan, in the same 
month. Significantly, the LeT’s first base during the 
anti-Soviet jihad days was Kunar. 

While LeT presents a clear and present danger, 
it is JuD that needs attention from policy makers. 
The group has deftly and successfully, with a be- 
nevolent nod from the Army, made rapid inroads 
into the charity and educational sectors while pro- 
jecting a benign and acceptable face to the world. 

What makes Mr Saeed’s group more dangerous 
than other jihadi or extremist groups is the far- 
sighted and insidious strategy of capturing the 


The Jamaat-ud-Dawa is more dangerous than 
other jihadi or groups because of its far- 
sighted and insidious strategy of capturing the 
minds of the young and the gullible through an 
elaborate network of schools and colleges "for 
training the new generation on Islamic lines." 


minds of the young and the gullible through an 
elaborate network of schools and colleges "for 
training the new generation on Islamic lines." The 
educational curriculum of these institutions is 
guided by Mr Saeed’s philosophy that to achieve 
jihad, his students must not only imbibe Islamic 
principles, but also be adept in science and tech- 
nology. The co-founder of MDI, Zafar Iqbal, said: 
"We will continue to work in the twin fields of 
education and jihad. Jihad is carried out to estab- 
lish the system of Allah in the world. But this sys- 
tem cannot be established without education. 
Therefore, education is equally important." 

Mr Saeed has articulated a broader objective: 
"Pakistan is an ideal place for us to work in. We 
enjoy freedom to carry our work and our educa- 
tional institutions are also located here. We will 
produce a workforce here. We will prepare muja- 
hideen, preachers and an alternative leadership. 
And through jihad, God will give this work suc- 
cess and countries will break." 
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The first course organised was a one-year 
course for teachers and former madrassa students 
in 1992. This preliminary course focused on the 
teachings of the Quran and Hadith. In 1993, the 
course was expanded to six-years. In it, the organ- 
isers sought to produce a nascent ulema (Islamic 
scholars) that would not only lead Muslims by 
spreading the dawa (call to Islam), but also partici- 
pate in the jihad. 

In 1992, the group established the Ja’miah-ad- 
Da’wabh-al-Islamiah or the Ad-Da’wah Islamic 
University in Markaz-e-Tayyibah, Muridke, in or- 
der to co-ordinate its educational activities. By 
2004, the number of students studying in the uni- 
versity had risen to 2,900 and it boasted 14 affiliate 
madrasas or mahads (Arabic for schools). These 
'schools' were located in all major Pakistani cities. 

The backbone of Mr Saeed’s educational sys- 
tem, however, are the English-medium Ad-Da’wah 
model schools that draw students from middle 
class families who are reluctant to send their chil- 
dren to dysfunctional government schools, but 
cannot afford the few elite and expensive private 
schools. Mr Saeed had set up these schools on the 
theory that "Children are like clean black- 
boards—whatever you write will mark them for 
ever." 

The JuD website proclaimed that the primary 
objective in setting up such schools was "to get rid 
of the old, English schooling material in the sylla- 
bus, which was responsible for the development of 
a slave mentality; thus avoiding oppressive pits of 
moral degradation, and introducing a blend of 
scientific, material, and spiritual knowledge." The 
students from these schools are expected to "oc- 
cupy important positions in the party, after com- 
pleting their education, as it grows and expands 
with the passage of time. Some of them are likely 
to replace the JuD leadership in the future because 
they make up the educated core of the group." 

The group today runs 173 educational institu- 
tions with approximately 20,000 students and 987 
teachers. Five of these schools cater exclusively to 
girls, with 5,000 students on the rolls. Villayat Ul- 
lah, the first director of the department of educa- 
tion, believed that the schools should promote "the 
idea of touhid (monotheism)." 

The fees in these schools are flexible in order to 
attract students from smaller towns and villages. 
These communities have been the traditional base 
of JuD membership, which has been expanding to 
areas beyond Punjab for the past several years. 
Students from poor and lower middle-class fami- 
lies pay a low rate of 150 Pakistani rupees (around 
US$2) per month, while a Lahore student is asked 
to pay 1500 rupees. The sons of "martyrs" are given 


additional concessions. The group subsidises the 
school to the tune of several million rupees every 
year. 

The group has a full-fledged education wing 
under Mr Iqbal. It prepares its own syllabi and 
publishes its own textbooks which it claims are 
prepared by "a special panel of education experts". 
By 2007, the panel had approved and published 
more than 500 books. Many of them "have become 
so popular that other schools have also begun us- 
ing these books." The government of Pakistan- 
administered Kashmir has approved some of the 
textbooks for its schools. JuD claims that at least a 
thousand private schools in Punjab and elsewhere 
have adopted its syllabus. 

These textbooks reveal the ideological moor- 
ings of the group that claims to be a charitable or- 
ganisation. For Class I students, a recommended 
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they are perfect in all aspects." 

With the success of the Ad-Dawa schools, the 
JuD has recently launched a new chain of schools 
called Taqwa Model Schools in Karachi. These 
schools have air-conditioned classrooms and 
transport facilities and charge high fees, unlike the 
Ad-Dawa schools or madrassas run by the JuD. 
The school’s website states that the school "...is an 
emerging revolution in the education which aims 
to correlate the modern educational standards 
with Islamic frame of reference." It has already 
published 12 textbooks and appointed teachers, 
who, according to Mr Iqbal, "are not only profes- 
sional in their subjects but also strict follower of 
Quran and Sunnah." 

Addressing a rally in Karachi in October 


Over the next 10 years the population of 
Pakistan will become younger, and it is clear 
that a large number of students from the mid- 
dle class would be forced to school in JuD-run 


textbook is Ad-Da’wah Way to English Rauza 
(nursery prep) Step 1. It is a textbook for learning 
the alphabet and in its preface says that, "at Ad- 
Da’wah system of schools[,] we aim at inculcating 


a true Islamic spirit among our students. We ear- 
nestly desire to enable our students to view Islam 
as a complete way of life rather than a mere set of 
rituals." Thus, in this book, A is not for Apple but 
Allah, K is for Ka’bah, P is for Pistol, M is for 
Mosque, Q is for Quran and R is for Rocket. The 
Urdu primary reader takes it a step further; here, it 
is Alif for Allah, Bay for Bandug (gun), Tay for Tal- 
war (Sword), Tay for Tank, Jeem for Jahaz (fighter 
plane) and Khay for Khanjar (dagger). The text- 
books instruct Class I teachers to "Ask two ques- 
tions—How do mujahideen make homes in jun- 
gles? How do mujahideen communicate with us?" 
The teacher has to narrate examples of jihad and 
make children shoot balloons in response. 

The Class II Urdu book contains 20 stories and 
five poems—four of the five poems are about Is- 
lamic concepts. Further, Kashmir is projected as 
part of Pakistan forcibly occupied by Hindus. 
"Everyone here is willing to sacrifice everything 
for Islam and the students read and write with 
great enthusiasm to become mujahid. These chil- 
dren with the will of Allah will become true de- 
fenders of faith and Muslim community", says the 
text. The Class III textbooks contain stories and 
passages to "prove that men of faith had always 
been in clash with rest of the world full of infi- 
dels". According to Mr Iqbal, "In an Al-Dawa 
school, it is necessary for each teacher to go to ji- 
had once, or at least he should have jihadi train- 
ing...The teachers carry out all their religious du- 
ties with utmost sincerity. They also have a pre- 
service training that goes a long way in predispos- 
ing them for jihad. So, when they enter our school 


institutions, and many of them will inevitably 


find employment in the Pakistani army. 


2007, Muzamil Iqbal Hashmi, another JuD office- 
bearer explained the group’s objectives more em- 
phatically: 

“Youth is the target of the West because the 
youth [is] of jihadi mindset. That is the reason the 
West is spending huge funds on education. The 
United States is changing the curriculum of the 
Muslim countries so that the youth could be alien- 
ated from jihad. But we will reject the new curricu- 
lum. We have set up Dawa schools in every nook 
and cranny of Pakistan where jihad is part of our 
curriculum.” 

Another instrument the group uses to infiltrate 
civilised society is its student union, Tulaba Jama- 
tud Dawah (TJD), active in Lahore’s Punjab Uni- 
versity (PU). Set up in 2003, TJD is currently using 
street power to create space for itself in the PU 
Campus. But TJD is the harbinger of an armed mi- 
litia, camouflaged as a student organisation. As Mr 
Saeed himself has declared: 

“We believe that these groups are the very 
cause of the shower of mercy from the Allah Al- 
mighty on this nation. The members of these 
groups are dedicated to the cause of war against 
any aggressor while helping the suppressed mem- 
bers of the Muslim Ummah, wherever they may 
be.” 

For the time being, the battle cry has been 
muted. The TJD’s initial attempts to pursue its 
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agenda by carrying out violent demonstrations 
met with failure as the police came down heavily 
on them. The group has decided to concentrate, at 
least in public, on charitable causes and on en- 
couraging people to adopt Islamic ways. Mr Saeed 
seeks to involve students of all ages in the TJD and 
to promote dawa (the mission of Islam) across Pun- 
jab. The group organised a series of seminars in 
2005 against "liberalism, secularism and the estab- 
lishment of the Agha Khan Education Board" and 
to promote "Islam and fundamentalism." 

The TJD also realised that it cannot match the 
strength and resources of the older, more powerful 
and networked rival, Islami Jamiat Tulaba (IJT), 
the student wing of Jamaat-i-Islami (JI). Hence, 
TJD chose to follow a quieter path and collaborate 
with other groups, including the IJT, in promoting 
common causes. By cleverly riding piggyback on 
established groups like the IJT, the TJD hopes to 
capture at least part of the growing student and 
youth community of Lahore, and subsequently 
Punjab. The TJD is a critical element of JuD’s strat- 
egy to expand its influence in Pakistan’s military 
and political establishment. 

The TJD works as a department of the JuD and 
not as its student wing. Further, its hierarchy is 
modelled on its parent body. It is headed by a 
mas’ool (director) with three assistants, or secretar- 
ies, who are responsible for public and media rela- 
tions, editing and publishing a monthly magazine, 
and other organisational matters in the universities 
and professional colleges. The mas‘ool takes orders 
from, and is answerable to Mr Saeed. The group 
has set up subsidiary units in universities and pro- 
fessional colleges, but has so far failed to attract 
any noticeable support among the student com- 
munity, primarily because of its extreme Ahl-e- 
Hadith ideology, which is similar to that of Wah- 
habism. However, the group is anticipating that 
successful graduates of JuD-run Al-Dawa schools 
will join them when they enter colleges. It hopes 
that the Al-Dawa alumni would set up TJD units 
in their colleges and universities, increasing the 
group’s strength and influence in these centres, 
which were hitherto the stronghold of the Deo- 
bandi JJT. 

Those who have studied the birth and growth 
of the TJD believe that it is likely to prove to be a 
serious rival to IJT in the coming years. The TJD 
lays great stress on imparting an Islamic education 
to its members. It holds two annual training 
courses and student seminars for its members 
aimed "...at taking their dawa to the community of 
students at large." The group publishes a monthly 
magazine Zarb-i-Taiba which, it is claimed, has a 
monthly circulation of 8,000, the largest for any 
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such "student publication". It also makes a point to 
distinguish its activities from the IJT by not in- 
dulging in boycotts and violence on campuses. It 
has, so far, decided against participating in the 
union elections at Punjab University. 

The TJD’s modus operandi offers a glimpse of 
its primary objective: to seek the support of the 
larger youth community outside of campuses and 
colleges. The TJD’s emerging influence was amply 
visible in the religious rally in April 2008 outside 
the Lahore Press Club. At this event, "[T]housands 
of students from various colleges, schools, univer- 
sities, and other educational institutions", joined 
the rally, shouting slogans such as "the only rem- 
edy of correcting those who have insulted the 
Prophet... is jihad," and "We will give our lives for 
upholding the Prophet['s], ... honour and sanctity." 

Many TJD members have had their stint of ji- 
had in Kashmir. A JuD pamphlet in 2003 men- 
tioned the 'martyrdom' of 13 commanders belong- 
ing to the student body in Kashmir. There is no 
evidence, at least in the public domain, of TJD’s 
involvement in the current upsurge in terrorism on 
the Pakistan-Afghanistan border but their role and 
participation in the future cannot be ruled out. 

The primary impetus for the rise of the JuD is 
the failure of the government (public) school sys- 
tem to cater to the rise of a young Pakistan desper- 
ately in need of educational infrastructure. The 
Pakistani state has placed itself in jeopardy by ab- 
dicating its responsibility to invest in the educa- 
tion system while simultaneously allowing ex- 
tremist groups like the JuD and JI to set up schools 
and colleges. 

Over the next 10 years the population of Paki- 
stan will become younger, with more than half the 
population below 18 years of age. It is clear that a 
large number of students from the middle class 
would be forced to school in JuD-run institutions, 
and many of them will inevitably find employ- 
ment in the Pakistani army. Increasingly, a sizeable 
number of men and officers are being recruited 
from central and south Punjab where groups like 
JuD have considerable presence in the form of 
educational institutions, radicalising not only a 
society under severe stress but also the country’s 
security forces, creating an abyss of extremism in 
an unstable region. 


Wilson John is a senior fellow with Observer Research 
Foundation, New Delhi. His latest book, Pakistan: The 
Struggle Within, published by Longman Pearson, is due 
for release in December. 
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Surgical strikes are a conceptual fallacy and not a prudent option 


SRINATH RAGHAVAN & RUDRA CHAUDHURI 


DESPITE RECENT overtures made by Pakistan to 
conduct a probe into the devastating attacks in 
Mumbai, India’s patience continues to run thin. 
Internal divisions and contradictory remarks made 
by different sections of Pakistan’s body politic 
have done little to temper New Delhi's disquiet. 
Pakistan’s initial rejection, and tacit acceptance 
later of a dossier prepared by the Indian govern- 
ment connecting the Mumbai attacks to ‘elements’ 
within Pakistan have once again demonstrated the 
lack of a cohesive decision making body within the 
state. 

Consequently, some former bureaucrats and 
military personnel in India, as well as media 
commentators, have energetically advocated con- 
ducting ‘limited military strikes' across the Line of 
Control. Surgical strikes, they argue, could go a 
long way in destroying terrorist camps and infra- 
structure located in Pakistan-occupied Kashmir. 
Precision munitions or smart bombs would mini- 
mise the collateral damage, so making it clear that 
these attacks have been designed to target terrorist 
groups and not the Pakistani state. Surgical strikes 
are thus presented as a via media between disas- 
trous war and debilitating peace. 

However, past experiences demonstrate both 
the conceptual fallacy and the practical problems 
of this strategy. 

The idea of a surgical strike was first consid- 
ered by the United States during the Cuban missile 
crisis of October 1962. President John F Kennedy 
and many of his top political aides initially fa- 
voured air strikes restricted solely to the Soviet 
missile sites in Cuba. But the subsequent debates 
clarified that the use of air power would have to be 
more substantial than the euphemism ‘surgical’ 
suggested. For one thing, no strike could proceed 
without some suppression of enemy air defences. 
For another, the first round strikes might be insuf- 
ficient to neutralise the targets: to ensure that the 
air strikes had accomplished their objective, re- 
peated attacks might be necessary. Third, aerial 
action might well have to be followed up by some 
form of ground invasion. Finally, and most impor- 
tantly, if Russian personnel were killed, the Soviets 


might respond in force, resulting in serious escala- 
tion. 

The advent of precision guided munitions has 
not obviated the difficulties of using limited air 
strikes to achieve political objectives. In October 
2001, at the onset of military operations in Af- 
ghanistan, the Americans believed that precision 
munitions could destroy the Taliban's infrastruc- 
ture and reduce al-Qaeda to insignificance. Seven 
years down the line, British, American, Dutch, and 
Canadian troops in southern Afghanistan have 
begun to appreciate the fact that precision strikes 
are hardly surgical. Collateral damage is impossi- 
ble to contain, and the delivery of fire power from 
the air has as much potential to stimulate an in- 
surgency as it does to flatten a target. Striking at 
the heart of the Taliban's infrastructure in Kanda- 
har has certainly not extinguished the Taliban. 

Israel's campaign against Hezbollah in the 
summer of 2006 is another example. Faced with a 
barrage of Katyusha rockets, Israel decided to em- 
bark on an air campaign to disarm the Hezbollah. 
The latter, however, made good use of its networks 
of bunkers and tunnels to ride out Israeli air 
strikes. Besides, Hezbollah shifted to populated 
areas, making it harder for Israel to attack without 
causing civilian casualties. A frustrated Israeli 
government widened the air campaign, targeting 
Beirut and blockading the country, in the mis- 
placed and vain hope that the Lebanese people 
would turn against the Hezbollah. Towards the 
end of the campaign, the Israelis had to undertake 
a ground incursion. Yet the Israeli government 
failed in achieving its objectives. 

India's own experience with the idea of limited 
air strikes underscores the key problems. In 1981, 
the Indian government examined the feasibility of 
an air strike at Pakistan's nuclear project in Ka- 
huta. It concluded that while it might be possible 
to neutralise Kahuta, at least 50 percent of the at- 
tacking force would be lost. Furthermore, Pakistan 
would undoubtedly react, leading to a wider war. 
Interestingly, the Americans tipped off Pakistan. 
The Pakistanis, in turn, warned the Indians that if 
Kahuta was struck, they would hit Indian nuclear 
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facilities in Trombay, located as they are amid a 
major population centre. In the event, Indira Gan- 
dhi decided against the idea. 

Indeed, any Indian attack will draw a propor- 
tionate response from Pakistan. The Pakistani 
army chief has openly stated as much. This would 
leave India to decide whether it wants to escalate 
further or pull back with resultant loss of face— 
both equally unattractive options. The pressure at 
that point would likely force New Delhi to raise 
the stakes; Pakistan will respond in kind. Escala- 
tion is, therefore, inherent in this situation. 

The assumption that a surgical strike will en- 
able India to pressurise Pakistan without risking 
war is gravely mistaken. President Kennedy's ad- 
visor, McGeorge Bundy, put it well: a surgical 
strike, like all surgery, will be bloody, messy, and 
you will have to go back for more. 


Any Indian attack will draw a proportionate 
response from Pakistan, leaving India to de- 
cide whether it wants to escalate further or 
pull back with resultant loss of face—both 
equally unattractive options. The pressure is 
likely to force New Delhi to raise the stakes; 
Pakistan will respond in kind. Escalation is, 
therefore, inherent in this situation. 


In addition, having outlined why the concep- 
tual underpinnings of surgical strikes are deeply 
flawed, it is worth noting that a surgical strike, if 
exercised, has every potential to fuel insurgencies 
and raise the raison d’etre of terrorist organisations 
rather than eliminating them. Israel’s recent ‘lim- 
ited’ air campaign followed by a ground offensive 
into Gaza has underscored the fact that collateral 
damage cannot be contained. Smart weapons 
might be able to pinpoint targets identified, but 
they cannot limit the so-called unintended damage 
caused by the explosion of a warhead. In Gaza, 
schools, hospitals, and even installations run by 
the United Nations have borne the brunt of Israel’s 
limited bombing campaign. Ehud Olmert, the Is- 


raeli Prime Minister might argue that the cam- 
paign in Gaza aims to target Hamas, and not the 
people of Gaza, but this distinction means very 
little for those living in a war zone. Those who 
have died in these attacks will be remembered, 
and avenged. Much like in Afghanistan (2001 on- 
wards) and Lebanon (2006), there is a very high 
possibility that Israel’s recent offensive has given 
birth to many more terrorists and insurgents than 
the number who have died in the past few weeks. 

The existing and vivid example of the ‘limited’ 
use of air power to achieve political and military 
objectives is a clear reminder of the counterintui- 
tive nature of surgical strikes. While some com- 
mentators in India have remarked on what they 
perceive as a near cost free exercise, limited strikes 
into Pakistani territory will not only lead to an es- 
calation, but will also further strengthen the hand 
of groups such as the Lashkar-e-Taiba (LeT). The 
fact remains that those belonging to the LeT live 
not in isolated corridors in Pakistan, but are very 
much a part of the Pakistani street. The LeT’s in- 
frastructure in Muridke, located outside of Lahore, 
and in Pakistan-occupied Kashmir are areas that 
are not exclusively inhabited by active LeT mem- 
bers. Much like in Gaza, where it has proved al- 
most impossible to distinguish between Hamas 
volunteers and non-Hamas civilians, in these re- 
gions of Pakistan it is virtually impossible to dis- 
tinguish between LeT and non-LeT personnel. Any 
attacks in these regions will most definitely lead to 
the killing of innocent civilians, providing young 
people like Mohammed Ajmal Amir Kasab—the 
sole terrorist captured during the Mumbai siege— 
with yet another reason to join a fraternity of like- 
minded believers who promise to defend Pakistan 
against its perceived eternal enemy—India. 

In the end, surgical strikes not only promise to 
raise the ante with the opponent, leading ullti- 
mately to an all out war, but as importantly, have 
every potential to create many more LeTs. History 
has shown that the cost of a limited military action 
should be expected to be nothing short of total 
war, which is both ugly and hardly surgical. 


Srinath Raghavan is an associate fellow at the National 
Institute of Advanced Studies, Bangalore & Rudra 
Chaudhuri is a teaching fellow at King's College Lon- 
don. 
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USING FORCE 
Kind words and guns 


PERSPECTIVE 


Effective diplomacy needs credible military capacity 


SUSHANT K SINGH 


INDIA’S DIPLOMATIC options in Pakistan seem 
to have run their course. A coercive Indian diplo- 
matic assault on Pakistan has ended up in a slang- 
ing match between the governments of the two 
countries. Government functionaries, strategic 
analysts and the intelligentsia in Delhi are down- 
cast with the seeming inability of the Indian state 
to punish the terrorists and their Pakistani spon- 
sors. 

It is not that the Indian state lacks options 
against Pakistan. The spectrum of options involves 
a diplomatic one, which could then logically be 
ratcheted to covert operations inside Pakistani ter- 
ritory. If these two options cannot be exercised due 
to a lack of capability or if they fail to deliver the 
desired results, the next stage would include lim- 
ited military strikes inside Pakistan, which, as the 
previous article argues, can result in a full blown 
military conflict between the two nuclear powers. 

A nuclear strike on Indian soil by Paki- 
stan—and consequent annihilation of Pakistan by 
multiple Indian retaliatory strikes—remains a dis- 
tant possibility that has to be factored into Indian 
calculations. This being so, it has been generally 
assumed without further questioning that Paki- 
stan's decision to brazen it out is solely because of 
its nuclear arsenal. The possibility that Pakistan's 
military establishment believes that India does not 


have credible conventional military 
capability is not given adequate cre- 
_ dence. 

But for any diplomatic offensive to 
succeed it must be backed by the 
threat of a strong conventional mili- 
tary action. Indian diplomacy, how- 
ever, has been more focused on West- 
ern powers levering their influence 
over the Pakistani state to bring justice 
to India. This has failed for two very 
obvious reasons. First, Western powers 
have their own interests in the region 
which dictate their policy towards 
Pakistan. And second, the influence of 
the United States over Pakistan was 
overestimated by the mandarins in 
New Delhi. Pakistan was thus able to 
wrangle itself out of a tight corner, to the extent 
that the itinerant British Foreign Secretary saw it 
fit to hitch Britain's wagons to the Pakistani 
military-jihadi complex's line, connecting Kashmir 
to jihadi terror attacks in India. Overall, the gains 
of the last decade in de-hyphenating India and 
Pakistan in the international discourse might have 
been been squandered away after the Mumbai ter- 
ror attacks. 

A dispassionate analysis shows that more than 
the Pakistani nuclear blackmail or half-hearted 
support from the Western powers, it is India’s de- 
clining credibility as a military power that led to 
the failure of the diplomatic offensive. After 9/11, 
when the United States was able to threaten Gen- 
eral Pervez Musharraf with 'bombing Pakistan 
back to the Stone Age’, the Pakistani state did a U- 
turn on its policy on the Taliban. Even the Indian 
military mobilisation of 2002 elicited certain sig- 
nificant concessions from the Pakistani state which 
eventually led to a decline in terrorist activity in 
Kashmizr. 

Some media reports suggest that the Indian 
armed forces were unwilling to guarantee to the 
Indian political leadership a successful military 
campaign against Pakistan after the Mumbai terror 
attacks. Since independence, with a few exceptions 
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like the 1971 liberation of Bangladesh, the Indian 
state has generally failed to formulate the political 
objectives of a major military campaign (which are 
then translated into strategic objectives for the 
armed forces). The clamour for more modern 
equipment for the armed forces is facile unless 
underpinned on well-articulated political and stra- 
tegic objectives. 

The doctrine of Cold Start, developed by the 
Indian Army after the mobilisation of 2002, has 
neither been accepted by the other two services 
nor promulgated by the defence ministry. Joint- 
manship between the three services still remains a 
dream while the institution of a Chairman of Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and integrated theatre commands 
are not even on the horizon. Small wonder then, 
that India, despite being one of the highest defence 
spenders and with numerous big-ticket acquisi- 
tions, continues to lacks credible military options 
today. 

As the recent naval deployment in the Indian 
Ocean against pirates has demonstrated, the 
changing geopolitical situation predicates a need 
for the Indian armed forces to have the capability 
to insert, station and support troops 
overseas. Rather than being limited to token and 
ineffective deployments under the United Na- 
tions, the Indian armed forces will need to operate 
jointly under the Indian flag, by themselves or as 
part of a multinational force in 'away' theatres like 
Afghanistan. The Indian armed forces will also 
need a doctrinal change and increased jointman- 
ship to land expeditionary forces in Indian Ocean 
littoral states to secure India's strategic interests. 

The successful assembly elections in Jammu 
and Kashmir have been accompanied by lowest 
ever level of violence since the start of the insur- 


gency in 1990. This is perhaps an opportune mo- 
ment for the Indian army to redefine its balance 
between counterinsurgency and conventional op- 
erations. The public mood for a credible military 
action to punish Pakistan also provides the Indian 
armed forces with a great opportunity. The three 
services and the defence ministry should look at 
restructuring themselves and undertake a root- 
and-branch reform of the complete set-up that will 
remove all doubts on their credibility as a viable 
option against Pakistan. While the focus on induct- 
ing modern weapon platforms and systems is wel- 
come, it will achieve little without concomitant 
changes in the organisations, structures, processes, 
systems, policies and culture of the defence set-up. 

Diplomacy can succeed only when it is backed 
by a credible military option. Paradoxically while a 
strong military capability will lead to successful 
diplomacy, the military machinery will itself not be 
called into action when diplomacy starts yielding 
results. There is a range of coercive military op- 
tions on the spectrum—from mere mobilisation to 
a full-scale conflict—available to the Indian state 
that can back up a diplomatic initiative. By reject- 
ing outright this range of options due to fears of a 
surgical military strike blowing up into a full- 
blown war or due to threats of a nuclear strike, 
India is playing into the hands of Pakistan’s 
military-jihadi complex. After the terrorist attacks 
on Mumbai on November 26th last year, the In- 
dian government moved forward with some ur- 
gent action to reform internal security. What has so 
far escaped public attention is that the attacks call 
for urgent reforms to India's military doctrines and 
capacity as well. 


Sushant K Singh is a contributing editor of Pragati. 


PAKISTAN & THE UNITED STATES 
Allies, not friends 


The US and Pakistan will need to recast their awkward relationship 


DHRUVA JAISHANKAR 


NO DISCUSSION of Pakistan can be considered 
complete without an evaluation of the role of the 
United States. Since the September 11, 2001 terror- 
ist attacks—and before, as described in Steve Coll's 
meticulously-researched book, Ghost Wars—the 
United States has played the most influential role 
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in the strategic balance in the north-west Subcon- 
tinent. The Obama administration has made it 
clear that it has no desire to relinquish that role on 
its watch, a position justified by the drastic dete- 
rioration in security in south and east Afghanistan, 
enabled by a concurrent stabilisation in Iraq, and 


implicitly endorsed by widespread political sup- 
port in the United States. 

Since 9/11, the bilateral US-Pakistan relation- 
ship has been mired in a web of mutual interde- 
pendency and suspicion. The first strand of this 
web, and most immediate from Washington's 
standpoint, concerns Afghanistan, where two as- 
pects are of utmost importance. 

The first is the need for reliable supplies to US 
and NATO troops fighting the Taliban there. Paki- 
stan accounts for about 80 percent of supplies to 
Afghanistan. The route from Karachi to the Khy- 
ber remains a lifeline for the United States and its 
allies, and one whose importance has been rein- 
forced by its intermittent suspensions in recent 
months. In this case, the United States' depend- 
ency was largely self-inflicted. "We could play this 
game a lot better if we were not dependent on 
Pakistan...for supplies," railed one former senior 
Bush administration official last November. Wash- 
ington is belatedly remedying the situation by 
cobbling together an alternate route across Central 
Asia. 

The other aspect of the Afghanistan muddle 
involves safe havens for jihadi militants in Quetta, 
the Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA), 
and other parts of the North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince (NWFP), which enable the cross-border mili- 
tancy that is largely responsible for the recent de- 
stabilisation in the border regions of Afghanistan. 
This problem lacks an evident solution that does 
not either involve radical changes in Islamabad or 
a mutually-acceptable settlement of the Durand 
Line. The latter is something that the Karzai gov- 
ernment in Kabul is resisting tooth and nail. 

The second strand concerns militancy and ter- 
rorism in Pakistan itself. Pakistan is heavily reliant 
on the United States for both military hardware 
and military aid. At the same time, recent setbacks 
in the FATA and areas such as Swat have further 
exposed both the Pakistani military's inability and 
unwillingness to seriously tackle militancy. Even if 
Afghanistan is secured and successfully democra- 
tised, prevailing Taliban successes in Pakistan 
would still provide sanctuaries for international 
terrorist groups, hardly satisfying the United 
States' long-term regional goals. As with the prob- 
lem of cross-border militancy in Afghanistan, 
whole-hearted support from both Islamabad and 
Rawalpindi remains a necessary but insufficient 
pre-requisite for success. 

The third strand concerns intelligence. The 
United States lacks adequate human intelligence 
resources in the tribal belt, and thus remains al- 
most wholly dependent on the Inter-Services Intel- 
ligence (ISI) and other Pakistani agencies for local 
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intelligence. The Pakistani government has deliv- 
ered valuable intelligence at junctures where pres- 
sure on it has increased (all the while feigning um- 
brage) but this unhealthy dependency by the CIA 
has only enhanced its appeasement of the Paki- 
stani intelligence apparatus despite continuing 
infractions. 

The last strand concerns Pakistan's nuclear 
weapons programme. As a recent report by the 
New York Times’ David Sanger suggests, the status 
of Pakistan's nuclear weapons is high on the list of 
items in President Obama's daily intelligence brief- 
ings. The threat of their seizure by terrorists in the 
event of state failure is as yet a highly exaggerated 
scenario, but a resumption of state-sanctioned pro- 
liferation, similar to the activities of AQ Khan's 
network, can no longer be considered implausible. 

Despite Indian perceptions of gullible Ameri- 
can officials being led around by the nose by their 
Pakistani counterparts, recent US policy towards 
Pakistan has been premised upon a clear set of 


By rejecting outright coercive military options 
due to fears of a surgical military strike blow- 
ing up into a full-blown war or due to threats 
of a nuclear strike, India is playing into the 
hands of the militaryjihadi complex inside 
Pakistan. 


priorities that has frequently put it at odds with 
New Delhi's viewpoint. US officials are fully aware 
of Pakistan's recent transgressions: its whole- 
hearted support for the Taliban prior to 9/11 and a 
reluctance to relinquish its influence in Afghani- 
stan since, the blatant proliferation of nuclear 
equipment and technology by the father of its nu- 
clear bomb with some level of official sanction, the 
frequent blind eyes cast by its military and intelli- 
gence agencies at jihadi militancy within its bor- 
ders, and its lack of strong democratic institutions. 

Where Washington and Delhi differ is in how 
to respond to these transgressions. For India, laden 
with a history of enmity with its western neigh- 
bour since 1947, the default response is a hostile 
one, whether aggressive (as in 2001-2002) or 
passive-aggressive (as in 2008-2009). On the other 
hand, US policy is premised on a calculation that 
Pakistan's geography, demographics, military and 
nuclear arsenal mean that it cannot afford to deal 
with an overtly hostile Pakistan. This calculation 
has underlain US policy for so long that recent, 
sustained calls in the American media and by 
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members of Congress to jettison the Pakistan mili- 
tary alliance have failed to gain much traction in 
several government agencies. At the same time, 
though, the US Central Command and the State 
Department have evidently been reconsidering the 
wisdom of remaining so vulnerable to Pakistani 
interests. The compromise strategy has been to 
postpone the day of reckoning and with it any 
combination of military aggression, state failure, 
nuclear weapons and international terrorism that 
may accompany it. 

But there will inevitably come a moment where 
either Pakistan or the United States will be forced 
to recast their present, awkward relationship. Ei- 
ther the Pakistani government, including the army 


and the ISI, will realise that its game is up, and 
that it must relinquish its current strategy with 
regards to both Afghanistan and India in exchange 
for a more docile policy of regional co-operation. 
The second possibility is that one dramatic event— 
such as a terrorist attack on American soil with 
unambiguous Pakistani fingerprints—will force 
outright hostility between Islamabad and Wash- 
ington. The United States continues to hope that 
the former will play out first. India believes—and 
should fear—that it will be the second. 


Dhruva Jaishankar is a resident commentator on The 
Indian National Interest and blogs at Polaris 
(polaris.nationalinterest.in). 


PAKISTAN & SAUDI ARABIA 


A flawed sense of security 


The Saudi-Pakistan relationship, underpinned on opportunistic security in- 


terests, has run its course 


BERNARD HAYKEL 


SAUDI ARABIA has a special and close strategic 
relationship with Pakistan, somewhat similar to 
the one between the United States and Israel, but 
also with notable differences. This relationship is 
based on a shared Islamic identity, but more im- 
portantly on a history of co-operation and collabo- 
ration in the fields of security, intelligence and the 
military. The structure of the relationship, and in 
particular the dominance of its military and secu- 
rity aspects, do not serve either country’s long- 
term interests. 

Saudi Arabia must develop a different and 
more constructive policy towards Pakistan—a pol- 
icy that is centred on the stability, long-term pros- 
perity and full democratic potential of its South 
Asian ally and not on opportunistic access to Paki- 
stan’s military capabilities. The relationship from 
Riyadh is handled almost entirely by the Saudi 
intelligence and security services, and it is their 
particular agendas and concerns that trump those 
of other institutions of government such as the 
foreign ministry. It should therefore come as no 
surprise that the present Saudi ambassador in Is- 
lamabad, Ali Asiri, is a brigadier-general in the 
Saudi security services or that the principal Saudi 
interlocutor with Pakistan is Riyadh's intelligence 
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chief, Prince Muqrin bin Abdulaziz. As a result, 
the view that Saudi Arabia has of Pakistan is 


skewed and is centred on the perceived mutual 
interests of the ISI and the army on the one hand 
and those of the Saudi security and intelligence 
services on the other. It is not necessarily the inter- 
ests of the civilian government in Islamabad or the 
population of Pakistan that lie at the core of the 
relationship. 

It is well established that Saudi Arabia and 
Pakistan have been close allies with respect to “Is- 
lamic” causes for many decades now. Riyadh 


strongly supported the Islamisation policies of 
General Zia-ul-Haq, the jihad against the Soviets 
in Afghanistan and later recognised the Taliban 
government in Kabul. The Kingdom also provided 
support for Pakistan’s views and policies on the 
Kashmir conflict and generally sided against India, 
although it has, of late, supported the composite 
dialogue process and officially claims to seek sta- 
bility and peace in South Asia. Saudi Arabia has 
over the years made significant financial invest- 
ments in Pakistan and also provided subsidies, 
often in the form of oil shipments. And lastly, Ri- 
yadh has patronised and sponsored madrassas in 
which particular teachings of Sunni Islam are 
taught. 

It has also been alleged that the Kingdom has 
fostered Sunni-Shia strife in Pakistan. Even if it is 
true, this is unlikely to be a deliberate policy 
adopted by Riyadh but rather, the result of the in- 
fluence of individual Saudi-based scholars and 
religious personalities who have stoked hatred for 
Shias everywhere. Most recently, though they have 
condemned the attacks in Mumbai, the Saudis 
have been reticent in pressing Pakistan on the is- 
sue of militant organisations operating within its 
territory and launching terrorist attacks against 
India. 

What do the Saudis get in return for this sup- 
port? Pakistan is a stalwart ally of the Kingdom in 
all Islamic and international forums, especially the 
Organisation of the Islamic Conference, the Mus- 
lim World League and the United Nations. The 
Pakistani armed forces have, since the 1960s, sup- 
ported and even fought in Saudi Arabia against 
the latter's enemies (the Marxists of former South 
Yemen, for instance). And Riyadh has purchased 
military hardware and training from Pakistan, and 
it is alleged, though not confirmed, that Saudi 
Arabia was involved in the development of Paki- 
stan’s nuclear weapon. Furthermore, the Saudis 
see Pakistan as a Sunni ally against Iran, a once 
implacable and now rejuvenated revolutionary foe 
with a competing Islamic ideology and regional 
ambitions. 

In short, Pakistan is a strong ally which can 
potentially provide military support in the event 
of Riyadh being threatened. Yet this view is belied 
by the fact that it was only the United States' mili- 
tary might that could defeat the invading Iraqi 
army in 1990. Nonetheless, the Saudis continue to 
believe they can call on Pakistan for military aid 
and support, maybe even purchase an off-the-shelf 
nuclear weapon if the need arises, to create a bal- 
ance of terror against Tehran's potential nuclear 
capability. Because of this view it is the security 
and intelligence services in the Kingdom that have 
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dictated the nature of the relationship. 

It is often repeated by high-ranking Saudi 
princes that the key to Pakistan is the military (in- 
cluding the ISI) and keeping this institution from 
crumbling is the key to the country’s stability and 
continued alliance with Riyadh. A further refrain is 
that Pakistan’s military is dominated by Punjabi 
officers and it is therefore imperative that their 
concerns and wishes are satisfied. So for example, 
the Saudis are worried that Pashtun irredentism in 
both Afghanistan and the North West Frontier 
Province threatens Pakistan’s unity and they adopt 
the view, no doubt shared by many Punjabis, that 
this sentiment must be stifled. They would like 
Afghanistan to provide assurances that the present 
border between the two countries is permanent 
and that Kabul will check all attempts at Pashtun 
agerandisement. It should not be surprising that 
the Saudis have developed the closest relationship 
with Nawaz Sharif, a Punjabi among the civilian 
leadership, because they feel that his being Punjabi 


The Saudis continue to believe they can call 
on Pakistan for military aid and support, 
maybe even purchase an off-the-shelf nuclear 
weapon if the need arises, to create a balance 
of terror against Tehran's potential nuclear 
capability. 


is important for the overall stability of the country. 
It is alleged that the Saudis have involved Mr 
Sharif in lucrative business deals with some of 
their own wealthy protégés, such as the Lebanese 
politician Saad Hariri, to keep him on their side. In 
contrast, the Saudis feel uncomfortable with Presi- 
dent Asif Ali Zardari, whom they see as corrupt 
and politically ineffectual when it comes to han- 
dling the military establishment. It is notable that 
the Saudi distaste for Mr Zardari even led them to 
be unwilling to bail out Pakistan from the serious 
economic crisis it was facing some months ago, 
feeling that any financial assistance provided 
would perhaps be pocketed by him. 

The view from Riyadh is to see Pakistan as a 
source of ideological and military support, and is 
generally framed in terms of security considera- 
tions. Last year, when food prices were very high 
and there was talk of the Kingdom’s long-term 
food security, the Saudis discussed the purchase of 
large tracts of land in Pakistan’s Punjab that would 
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be dedicated exclusively for the Saudi market 
(Thailand and the Sudan were other candidates for 
the same). 

Clearly, the structural framework of Saudi- 
Pakistani needs to be rethought and taken away 
from the security and intelligence services in both 
Riyadh and Islamabad. For instance, it is impera- 
tive that both leaderships think of stability emerg- 
ing from the establishment of a strong Pakistani 
middle class, a reformed educational system and a 
strong civilian government, not simply from a pla- 
cated military or satisfied Punjabi officer cadre. It 
is also possible for India to play a role in this mat- 
ter, by among other things, drawing Saudi Arabia 
into mega-project deals—oil refineries, for in- 
stance—that would be dedicated to the Saudi va- 
rieties of crude, and which would bind the eco- 
nomic interests of the two countries more firmly. 

Saudi Arabia realises that India is an emerging 
super power in the region and that Pakistan’s star 
is waning. The question remains as to how long 
the established Saudi ways of dealing with Paki- 


stan will stay alive. One unfortunate fact is that the 
large royal family in the Kingdom is both conser- 
vative and consensus-minded. This makes for ex- 
ceedingly slow decision-making processes, which 
remain largely informal and centred on a highly 
personalised form of politics. Change of any kind 
does not happen quickly, and it is therefore un- 
likely that Saudi policy will change any time soon. 
At the present moment, however, the decision 
makers in Riyadh need to be reminded that the 
crisis in Pakistan is no less urgent than that in 
Israel-Palestine and that the bold Saudi peace ini- 
tiatives that have been adopted in the latter need 
to be also tried in South Asia, urgently. The King- 
dom, like many other countries, will not be im- 
mune from the terrible repercussions of a failed 
Pakistan. 


Bernard Haykel is a professor of Near Eastern Studies 
at Princeton University where he also directs the Insti- 
tute for the Transregional Study of the Middle East, 
North Africa and Central Asia. 


PAKISTAN & CHINA 


New dynamics of an all weather friendship 


China's influence in Islamabad has been subordinated to US priorities in 


the region 


ZORAWAR DAULET SINGH 


DESPITE A four-year long peace process, the af- 
termath of Mumbai terror attacks has exposed 
New Delhi's lack of leverage over Pakistani behav- 
iour. Rather, Pakistan’s traditional benefactors, 
specifically the United States and China, continue 
to hold sway when it comes to influencing their 
protégé’s external behaviour. It is only apt then to 
reflect on the evolving interests of these external 
powers as these interests manifest in their persis- 
tent intervention into Pakistani affairs. 

The inglorious China-Pakistan nexus has been 
a recurring theme in Indian security discourse. The 
consensus view holds that China has played a cru- 
cial role in shaping the balance of power on the 
subcontinent, most significantly through Beijing’s 
transfer of nuclear and ballistic missile technology 
to Islamabad. Recent revelations by former top US 
officials substantiate this linkage beyond a shadow 
of doubt. China's proliferation of nuclear technol- 
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ogy to Pakistan has had profound ramifications. 
For instance, aside from the palpable lack of re- 
solve of the government, the one decisive factor 
that weighs against Indian use of force in the af- 
termath of the Mumbai terror strikes is the deter- 
rence value of Pakistani nuclear weapons. 

For its part, the United States has hardly been a 
passive actor in the Pakistani nuclear bazaar. As 
recent revelations by Adrian Levy and Catherine 
Scott-Clark have made abundantly clear, the US 
intelligence community has always been aware of 
the covert arrangement between Beijing and Is- 


US presence in Afghanistan freed 
Beijing from formidable and expen- 
sive task of shoring up the stability 
of the Pakistani state. 


lamabad. It can be conjectured that given the ex- 
tent of US-Pakistani and US-Chinese strategic co- 
operation during the last decade of the Cold War, 
Washington’s implicit acquiescence must have 
been a factor in Beijing’s strategic arms transfers to 
an American ally. Even through the 1990s and 
early 2000s, Washington made no sustained effort 
to impose any costs on Beijing for its strategic arms 
transfers to Islamabad. In sum, Washington has 
been an accessory to the nuclear proliferation to 
Pakistan. 

Thus, during much of the Cold War, on the is- 
sue of constraining India, there was little dis- 
agreement between Washington, Beijing and Is- 
lamabad. 

After a short interlude in the 1990s, during 
which the subcontinent was left largely to its own 
dynamic, the United States resumed its regional 
interest after India and Pakistan tested nuclear 
weapons. It was not, however, until the onset of 
military intervention in Afghanistan in late 2001 
and the parallel re-activation of the alliance with 
Islamabad that Washington signalled a long-term 
strategic involvement in the region. Since then, the 
Pakistani military-industrial complex has been 
sustained and nurtured by Washington and its 
allies who have transferred sophisticated capabili- 
ties unnecessary for the prosecution of the Afghan 
campaign. 

The post-9/11 phase of international politics 
has witnessed two parallel developments. Both the 
US-Pakistan and US-China bilateral dyads have 
been elevated to highs unseen since the Cold War. 
In the latter dyad the co-operation has even ex- 
ceeded that attained during the anti-Soviet Cold 
War alliance. This has inevitably affected Beijing’s 
Pakistan policy. 

China’s traditional strategy of containing India 
by buttressing Pakistan’s security has undergone 
subtle changes since the resumption of US aid to 
Pakistan eight years ago. 

John Garver, a leading scholar on China’s for- 
eign policy, has suggested that American presence 
in Afghanistan and its attendant logic for an ele- 
vated relationship between the US and Pakistani 
armed forces meant that Beijing was freed from the 
diplomatically formidable and resource consum- 
ing task of shoring up the stability of the Pakistani 
state. It also enabled Beijing to pursue a diplomati- 
cally balanced posture in its South Asia policy by 
focusing on the rapprochement process with India. 

Hu Jintao’s 2006 visit was perhaps Beijing’s 
first serious attempt to signal a more balanced and 
equidistant posture to India and Pakistan. During 
that trip, President Hu stated China’s unwilling- 
ness to seek “selfish gains” in South Asia, an at- 
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tempt to signal to both India and Pakistan that 
Beijing’s hitherto zero-sum approach to the region 
was no longer a relevant guide to Chinese policy. 
In the context of post-Mumbai diplomacy, India’s 
foreign secretary recently described China’s dip- 
lomatic posture as seeking to strike a balance be- 
tween "its strategic partner (India)" and "a close 
and very important friend (Pakistan)". 

Thus, while it might be popular to exaggerate 
Beijing’s influence over Islamabad in the present 
phase of South Asian geopolitics, this decade has 
demonstrated that Washington is by far the final 
arbiter for Pakistani affairs. Beijing’s influence in 
Islamabad has been subordinated to US priorities. 
A vital contributing factor to Beijing’s sensitivity 
and reluctance to play a spoiler to US policies has 
been the rising trajectory of US-China relations. In 
fact, there are compelling economic and strategic 
reasons for even stronger US-China ties in the 
coming decade. Besides, given the premium Bei- 
jing places on its “complex interdependence” with 
Washington, it would be more amenable to co- 
ordinating its Pakistan policy with Washington. 

In the coming years, China’s policy for Pakistan 
will be driven by multiple factors. First, while the 
anti-India hedge in Beijing’s Pakistan policy has 
receded, it has by no means disappeared. Beijing’s 
role in the India-Pakistan equation could once 
again come to the fore in the unlikely scenario of 
an American military withdrawal from Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan. Second, the security of South- 
western China, specifically for stabilising Beijing’s 
tenuous hold over Tibet and Xinjiang makes Paki- 
stan an important neighbour. Third, as part of Bei- 
jing’s plans to rejuvenate western China, Paki- 
stan’s geography offers a useful, albeit unstable, 
geo-economic corridor with West Asia and Africa. 

In fact, there are striking similarities between 
the South Asia policies of Washington and Beijing. 
While seeking to improve relations with New 
Delhi, both have refused to abandon their tradi- 
tional policies that sustained Pakistan as a militar- 
ily relevant state and legitimised the rule of its 
feudal elites. Clearly, abandonment of Pakistan 
runs contrary to both countries’ strategic template 
for South Asia. This is as much a reflection of New 
Delhi's inability to reorient the foreign policies of 
Washington and Beijing as it is of the latter two 
powers’ refusal to endorse India’s regional power 
position beyond mere rhetoric. 

Ironically, it is New Delhi that has made the 
adjustments and compromises to seek an accom- 
modation with its irredentist western neighbour in 
order to sustain its prized bilateral partnerships 
with the latter’s benefactors. New Delhi’s post- 
Mumbai diplomatic offensive is nothing but a half- 
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serious attempt to “isolate” Pakistan without in- 
voking even basic political countermeasures like 
suspension of bilateral diplomatic relations or im- 
position of sanctions, for fear of complicating US 
policy and hence the ensuing course of Indo-US 
relations. 

Given that, for the foreseeable future India’s 
influence over the political choices that are made 
in Pakistan will remain perfunctory, Indian strate- 
gists ought to systematically and dispassionately 
monitor the evolving objectives and policies of 
Pakistan’s benefactors. For example, it is baffling 
how the transfer of Chinese JF-17 fighter aircraft to 
Pakistan invites instant condemnation by Indian 
analysts, while the transfer of F-16s by the US is 
somehow condoned. 

Pakistan’s utility as a state deserving great 
power attention emanates almost entirely from its 
geopolitical location—useful to any power inter- 
ested in West and Central Asia, and simultane- 
ously key to shaping the South Asian balance of 
power, or, to put it more bluntly, for taming Indian 


ambitions to dominate the subcontinent. Pakistani 
security planners have repeatedly played the role 
of a “frontline state” in order to receive the 
wherewithal to balance India and sustain their ir- 
redentist aspirations. That such a policy has un- 
leashed centrifugal forces with adverse conse- 
quences for the stability and even survival of the 
Pakistani state is a theme that will captivate ana- 
lysts in the months and years ahead. 

In the final analysis, India’s diplomatic profile 
has been adversely impacted since the terror 
strikes in Mumbai. New Delhi’s complete inability 
or reluctance to pursue any meaningful counter- 
measure (aside from compiling a 69-page dossier!) 
to a one-sided proxy war has left it red-faced. 
What is equally disconcerting is that the palpable 
enhancement of India’s bilateral relations with 
Washington and Beijing has yielded little tangible 
gains for Indian security to cheer about. 


Zorawar Daulet Singh is an international relations ana- 
lyst based in New Delhi. 


PAKISTAN & EUROPE 
Europe’s dilemma 


Europe can do little in solving the Pakistan problem 


RICHARD GOWAN 


IS PAKISTAN a Western security issue or a South 
Asian one? European strategists are gripped and 
troubled by the country’s future. They know that 
NATO’s efforts to stabilise Afghanistan will crum- 
ble if there is a meltdown across the Durand Line. 
The ensuing crisis in the Alliance, already split 
over supporting Kabul, would severely complicate 
its efforts to agree on a new trans-Atlantic security 
doctrine in the face of a resurgent Russia. 
Pakistan’s troubles are also directly linked to 
Islamist terrorism in Europe. Watching TV images 
of last year’s attacks in Mumbai, Spanish and Brit- 
ish viewers recalled the 2004 and 2005 bomb at- 
tacks in Madrid and London. They felt not only 
sympathy for the Indian victims, but fear that 
similar horrors might follow in their own cities. 
During the violence, some commentators ar- 
gued that the terrorists had only struck Mumbai 
because they were deterred or prevented from hit- 
ting Western cities. This was distasteful and 
wrong, but it gave an impression that the attack 
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was somehow on Europe. 

For European governments, therefore, Paki- 
stan is not another region’s problem. Paradoxi- 
cally, it not only affects their capacity to run a long- 
range expeditionary campaign but is also inti- 
mately connected to the European “home front” in 
the era of mass terrorism. 

Versions of these concerns are now standard 
fare at foreign policy seminars in Brussels, Paris 
and Berlin. Contrary to claims by some Indian ana- 
lysts that Europeans “don’t get the Pakistani 
threat”, there is actually very high awareness of 
the dangers involved—Western intelligence serv- 
ices and the media have long given Pakistan close 
attention. 

But they are short on ideas about what 
Europe can do to improve matters there. European 
leverage over Pakistan is very limited. The EU has 
attempted to strengthen its position by re-opening 
long-suspended formal talks with Islamabad on 
economic and political issues. Daniel Korski, a 


Danish expert on Afghanistan at the European 
Council on Foreign Relations, suggests that the EU 
could go further, by appointing an envoy to over- 
see aid aimed at increasing Pakistani stability and 
reconstructing the Tribal Areas. 

The EU also has trade incentives up its 
sleeve—but however many packages it offers, 
Pakistan will always ask for more, citing contin- 
ued vulnerability. I asked one European commen- 
tator if Pakistan was like one of the Wall Street 
banks deemed “too big to fail” and so guaranteed 
ever more cash. “It is,” he replied, “but that hasn’t 
stopped it failing.” 

Most European analysts agree that the EU 
and NATO only play supporting and advisory 
roles on Pakistan. The lead actors in the drama 
remain the United States, India and China. 

In the Musharraf era, European governments 
(above all, Britain’s) supported US policy towards 
Islamabad, or at least acquiesced. They are likely 
to follow the Obama administration’s approach 
too—the decision to appoint Richard Holbrooke as 
a special envoy to the region went down well in 
Europe, thanks to memories of his success in Bos- 
nia. 

But a general sense of waning US influ- 
ence—combined with scepticism towards the Bush 
administration’s policy of strikes into Paki- 
stan—has driven European analysts to take India's 
and China’s roles more seriously. Given the paral- 
lels between terrorist attacks in Europe and India, 
New Delhi might seem the obvious partner. That 
isn’t always the case. 

This is because Europe and India are at very 
different points in the arcs of their wars on ter- 
ror—and take very different views on threats 
emerging from Pakistan as a result. 

The majority of European governments, hav- 
ing experimented with war as a policy tool to han- 
dle terrorist-sponsoring states at the start of this 
decade, are now warty of it. Their preference is for 
stability and quiet diplomacy. They feel India’s 
pain after atrocities on its territory, but fear any 
escalation to war with Pakistan could not only do 
immense harm (especially if it goes nuclear) but 
indirectly destabilise the European home front. 

The equation of international stability in 
South Asia with domestic stability in Europe par- 
tially explains interventions such as David Mili- 
band’s ill-received comments favouring talks on 
Kashmir’s future to help reduce terrorism. The 
very fact that Europe and India are both vulner- 
able to terrorism can blind both sides to the differ- 
ences in their interests. 

By contrast, European leaders know rela- 
tively little about China’s interests in Paki- 
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stan—but are attracted to the idea that Beijing 
might quietly help change Islamabad’s behaviour. 
Rightly or wrongly (European pundits are apt to 
attribute quasi-mystical powers to Chinese diplo- 
macy), many EU members perceive China’s low- 
key stance as a force for regional stability in con- 
trast to the apparent bellicosity of India-Pakistan 
relations. 

This contrast raises the possibility of Euro- 
pean governments tilting towards China and ac- 
cepting damage to their ties with India as the price 
for a solution or stasis in Pakistan. That scenario 
will grow more likely if NATO’s Afghan campaign 
continues to go awry. Nonetheless, there are still 
many voices in Europe in favour of deepening ties 
with India. 

In a highly original forthcoming study for the 
Paris-based EU Institute for Strategic Studies, Brit- 
ish scholar James Rogers argues that the EU 
should focus more on sea power—and argues that 
India is an essential partner for any such strategy. 
Mr Rogers is still some way from mainstream 
European policy thinking, but he is one of a new 
generation of EU experts who see security in Real- 
ist, far-reaching terms rather than focusing on ter- 
rorism. 


The very fact that Europe and India are both 
vulnerable to terrorism can blind both sides to 


the differences in their interests. 


For the time being, however, the decisive fac- 
tor in European choices over Pakistan is likely to 
remain American decision-making. If the new ad- 
ministration can devise a regional solution to the 
Pakistani crisis, Europe will cheer it lustily on from 
the sidelines. 

But on the sidelines is where Europe will re- 
main as far as Pakistan is concerned. In retrospect, 
this may be marked down as an important episode 
in European efforts to become a post-Cold War 
global power. Unlike many places where the EU 
has intervened, from Chad to Aceh, Pakistan pre- 
sents a real security problem for Europe. But it is a 
problem that requires an Asian answer—proof of 
Europe’s very limited reach. 


Richard Gowan is associate director for policy at Cen- 
ter for International Co-operation at New York Uni- 
versity. He is also a Policy Fellow at the European 
Council on Foreign Relations (ecfr.eu). 
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IN EXTENSO 
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The logic of containment 


Using external pressures to bring about an internal transformation 


C RAJA MOHAN 


IT WILL be debated for a 
long time whether India 
could have better handled 
its coercive diplomacy in the 
first half of 2002. Three 
broad schools of thought on 
India’s conduct. One _be- 
lieved that India’s threat to 
go to a war and its attempt to manipulate the nu- 
clear risk with Pakistan was reckless. The second 
school argued that India’s coercive diplomacy was 
long overdue but incomplete in its unwillingness 
to use military force against Pakistan. It believed 
that New Delhi should have gone to war or at least 
launched a limited set of strikes across the Line of 
Control. Such use of force would have helped In- 
dia demonstrate that it will not be deterred by the 
threat of Pakistani nuclear retaliation. India’s re- 
luctance to go to war, this school feared, might 
have reinforced the perceptions across the border 
that India had no means to punish Pakistan for its 
transgressions. This school also argued that it was 
entirely naive of India to have assumed that the 
United States would deliver Pakistan when Wash- 
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Crossing the Rubicon: The Shaping of 
India’s New Foreign Policy 


Penguin, 325 pages, 2003 


ington’s dependence on 
Musharraf had become so 
acute. 


It is the third school that 
best captured the policy de- 
bates within the government 
on coercive diplomacy, its 
opportunities and __ limits. 
The events of December 13th, 2001 (when terror- 
ists attacked the Indian parliament - Ed) and May 
14th, 2002 (the date of the terrorists killed families 
of army personnel at Kaluchak - Ed) made it clear 
that India could not have let them pass. India un- 
derstood that its threat to go to war must be a 
credible one. At the same time, India knew the 
dangers of the conflict escalating and leading to a 
nuclear exchange. New Delhi recognised the im- 
portance of tight control over its military forces in 
its coercive diplomacy. Issuing a credible threat of 
war but avoiding an unnecessary escalation and 
exploiting the narrow space between the two for 
diplomacy was at the heart of India’s strategy dur- 
ing the military confrontation with Pakistan after 
December 13th, 2001. 


India correctly calculated that the international 
community would put pressure on Pakistan. For 
the first time since Pakistan launched the low- 
intensity conflict against India in the mid-1980s, 
the United States and Britain pressed Islamabad 
and got verbal commitments from Musharraf to 
cease infiltration, but they could not get him to 
implement them fully. The third school suggested 
that India’s problem lay in not defining an appro- 
priate exit strategy from its coercive diplomacy. By 
poorly articulating its demands and leaving no 
flexibility in its tactics, India might have squan- 
dered the opportunity to maintain international 
pressure on Pakistan for a longer time. 

When to engage and when to yield and how to 
define victory in the coercive diplomacy were dif- 
ficult questions for the political leadership. Some 
within the establishment suggested that India had 
opportunities on January 12th, 2002 (after General 
Musharraf’s televised address ‘banning’ some ji- 
hadi groups - Ed) and in early June to proclaim a 
victory of sorts. It could have offered more than 
the tepid response that was put on the table and 
engaged Pakistan in a new political framework 
while retaining the military pressure on the border. 
By making far too many demands, it is argued, 
India wasted critical moments in its coercive di- 
plomacy. For example, the insistence on handing 
over the twenty suspects was a demand that Paki- 
stan could never fulfil and only shifted the focus 
from the key issue of cross-border terrorism. It has 
also been argued that India could have sustained 
the military mobilisation for an extended period of 
time while offering to begin talks on co-operative 
steps to end cross-border terrorism. This school 
suggested that without the threat of war, the US 
might have little incentive to keep up the pressure 
on Pakistan. Preserving the threat of war and 
keeping the international community involved in 
finding specific ways to address the problem of 
infiltration would have been more productive than 
a unilateral withdrawal of troops without a clear 
sense of achievement. 

India had also not fully determined how best to 
handle the international involvement in the ten- 
sions that it had so deliberately mobilised in its 
coercive diplomacy. The key question should not 
have been whether the US could deliver Mushar- 
raf in toto; exercises of this kind necessarily end in 
political ambiguity. The trick lay in managing this 
ambiguity well, taking advantage of the new open- 
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ings and nudging the overall context in India’s 
favour. 

A final problem with India’s coercive diplo- 
macy was that the threat of war seemed to under- 
mine India’s own economic prospects, in particu- 
lar those of the globalised software industry. The 
spectre of a nuclear war in the subcontinent and 
the travel advisories for Westerners to leave the 
country brought forth the full implications of ma- 
nipulating the nuclear risk with a view to end 
cross-border terrorism. 

Despite all its limitations, India’s experimenta- 
tion with coercive diplomacy involved an impor- 
tant shift to the notion of containing Pakistan. Al- 
though there was no formal articulation of a strat- 
egy of containment, India’s policy towards Paki- 
stan acquired all its characteristics. 

India’s policy of containment is rooted in the 
assumption that the establishment in Pakistan is 
committed towards an unremitting war of terror 
against India. It suggests that India must have an 


Using a credible threat of war but avoiding 
unnecessary escalation and exploiting the 
narrow space between the two for diplomacy 
was at the heart of India’s strategy in 2001-02 


effective mix of military and diplomatic options to 
confront Pakistan. It would call for a full exploita- 
tion of Pakistan’s contradictions with its neigh- 
bours and the international system and stepping 
up economic, diplomatic, political and military 
pressures against Pakistan. The objective of the 
containment policy is to engineer, through external 
pressures, an internal transformation of Pakistan 
that puts an end to the sources of compulsive hos- 
tility towards India. Containment, by nature, is a 
long-term strategy that calls for patience. While 
India did not demonstrate complete clarity in the 
pursuit of its coercive diplomacy, a number of new 
ideas were injected into the Indian thinking, in- 
cluding co-operating with the United States to 
transform the internal dynamics of Pakistan’s soci- 
ety 


C Raja Mohan is a professor at the S Rajarathnam 
School of International Studies, Singapore and blogs at 
Raja Mandala (raja-mandala.nationalinterest.in). 


What’s the best thing you could do after reading this issue? Why, share it with your friends, of course! 


Forward your digital edition to your friends and pass your printed copy around 
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